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spent much of his time fighting Indians. He was
brevetted major in 1823 for distinguished serv-
ice in a battle with the Arikara Indians in Da-
kota Territory. In 1829 he convoyed a large
merchant caravan from St. Louis, Mo., to Santa
Fe, N. Mex., and back again and received a
sword from the legislature of Missouri in rec-
ognition of his services. During 1831 and 1832
he fought in the Black Hawk War. He was
promoted to the rank of major on Sept. 26,
1837, and to lieutenant-colonel on Dec. I, 1839.
From 1839 to 1842 he participated in the Semi-
nole wars in Florida, where his energy and cour-
age won for him the brevet of colonel.

At the beginning of the Mexican War he com-
manded the 2nd Infantry, but was quickly ad-
vanced to the command of a brigade. He par-
ticipated in the siege of Vera Cruz and distin-
guished himself at Cerro Gordo where he was
brevetted brigadier-general. It was at Contre-
ras on Aug. 20,1847, however, that he won last-
ing fame. His brigade formed part of a force
under Persifor Frazer Smith [#.v.], which was
sent around to the rear of the Mexican position,
and Rilcy was designated to lead the assault.
In his official report of the battle General Smith
says: "The opporunity afforded to Colonel Riley
by his position was seized by that gallant veteran
with all the skill and energy for which he is dis-
tinguished. The charge of his noble brigade
down the slope, in full view of friend and foe,
unchecked even for a moment, until he had plant-
ed all his colours upon their farthest works, was
a spectacle that animated the army to the bold-
est deeds" (Scott and His Staff, post, p. 160).
For his gallant conduct on this occasion he was
brevetted major-general. He continued in com-
mand of his brigade to the end of the Mexican
War. After the war he served in Louisiana and
Missouri until the fall of 1848 when he was
transferred with his regiment to California and
assigned to the important command of the mili-
tary department on the Pacific and became ex-
officio provisional governor of California. In
September 1849, he convened the constituent
assembly at Monterey which drew up the first
constitution for California and applied for ad-
mission into the Union. His able direction of
affairs at this critical time greatly hastened the
formation of the new state government to which
he relinquished his authority in November 1849,
when the first elected civil governor took office.
On Jan. 31, 1850, he was promoted to colonel of
the ist Infantry and ordered to join that regi-
ment on the Rio Grande River, but owing to
disability from cancer he was unable to comply
with the order. He settled in Buffalo, N. Y.,
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where he died leaving a widow, Arbella Riley,
and five children.
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RILEY, CHARLES VALENTINE (Sept.
18, iS43-Sept 14, 1895), entomologist, the son
of Charles and Mary Valentine Cannon Riley,
was born in Chelsea, London, England. His
father, a clergyman of the Church of England,
died during his childhood; his mother married
a second time ; and the boy was sent to boarding
school at Dieppe in France and later to Bonn in
Germany. He was passionately fond of natural
history and of drawing and painting. He col-
lected and studied insects and sketched them in
pencil and in color. At both Dieppe and Bonn,
he carried off first prizes in drawing and he was
urged by his drawing master in France to devote
himself to art studies in Paris. Financial trouble
at home caused him to leave school at the age of
seventeen, and he came to the United States.
Eventually he reached Illinois and settled upon
a farm about fifty miles from Chicago, of which
George H. Edwards was the owner. Here his
attention was drawn to insect injuries to crops,
and he sent accounts of his observations to the
Prairie Farmer.

At the age of twenty-one he moved to Chicago
and became connected with this leading agricul-
tural journal as a reporter and artist and as
editor of its entomological department. He en-
listed in the Union army toward the close of the
Civil War and served until his regiment (the
I34th Illinois Volunteers) was disbanded in No-
vember 1865. His writings attracted the atten-
tion of B. D. Walsh, the state entomologist,
with whom he collaborated, and partly through
Walsh's influence he was appointed in the spring
of 1868 to the newly created office of entomologist
to the State of Missouri. From that time until
1877 ne was engaged in his Missouri investiga-
tions, which thoroughly established his repu-
tation. He published nine annual reports, which
have become famous. His careful work on life
histories, his very beautiful drawings on wood,
which were engraved and used as illustrations
to his text, and his knowledge of agriculture
made an admirable combination. Many authori-
ties date the modern science of economic ento-
mology from the time of the publication of these
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